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to notice an absence of both these boyish qualities. They seemed to have attained the Roman ideal of education, which we are told by Horace softens manners and wears away uncouthness.
But there is another class of institutions which is not hampered by financial considerations, or by the varying social grades of the students who seek instruction within their walls. These are the Chiefs' or Noblemen's Colleges, which only admit pupils of the most aristocratic families. They have sprung up under official patronage, and are still most closely supervised by Government. They have fine buildings, and each of the students in them has a special well-built suite of rooms, well furnished by the standard of taste as well as of comfort. In the Ajmere College each student has almost a separate palace to himself. The beautiful white domed buildings, which conform to the architecture of Rajputana, stand out as the glittering homes of the higher aristocracy, and give shelter not only to the student chief, but to the retinue which he brings with him, according to his rank and station. There are fine grounds all around, with tastefully laid out gardens, and polo, cricket, riding, and driving are indulged in ad libitum. The whole scene, as witnessed from the top of the tower, suggests a Homeric picture, in which the tents of the chiefs lie scattered over the plain, each having an individuality of its own, and showing by its size and adornment the rank and wealth of its occupant.